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doubt that by the close of the period he had come to be
generally regarded an the best fighting-tram, the best leader
of a forlorn hope, on the Opposition benches,   Gladstone's
mam If, unfortunately, had not obviously fallen upon any
particular person's shoulders.   I larcotirt was the favourite
of the Liberal rank and file in the 1 louse; but his colleagues
in the l.uc Government had found him difficult to work
with, and were dreading the possibility of having him for A
master,   So strong UMS this fear, th.it even so anti-imperial-
istic a statesman ,is John Men Icy u,s?d his influence against
Harcourt, and in favour of Rosebcry, much ns he suspected
and disliked the latter'* leanings in foreign affairs,   In the
country Rosebery was, next to Gladstone, easily the most
popular Liberal statesman*   His brilliance dueled* and hia
eloquence seduced.   A devotion to racing won the hearts of
an influential section of the community, while his enthus-
iasm for letters won for him many admirers in another
quarter.   Above all, he was believed to be keen upon social
reform, and to be anxious to go a great deal further in that
dtrecrion than the Whig magnates who were the legacy of
mid-Victorian politics.   With the leadership in so uncertain
a plight, it was inevitable rhac much of the energy and time
of the front benchers of the Liberal Opposition should be
given to intrigues and counter-intrigues; and that left the
general field of political battle clear for a man who, like
Lloyd George, knew his own mind, and the things he wanted
to have done, and was, on the whole, indifferent to the
question of who should lead*   He was, in fact, already his
own leader; and his leadership icon won for him that grt*c
popular following in the country! independent of Party
management, which was to be the source of his strength later
on as Minister of the Crown.
Meditating over the defeat of Kit Party in 1895, Lloyd
George quickly came to the conclusion that there was is